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ABOUT A PICTURE. 


THE study and contemplation of great characters ever cre- 
ates a splendid sublimity of feeling, which is one of the noblest 
phenomena of the human mind, Study and contemplation 
are indeed of themselves, like many other mental processes, 
both uncongenial and unattractive, but when considered in 
their co-relation as cause and effect, or themselves as causes or 
effects, immediately become bereft of this negation of pleasure, 
and seem, though viewed in the abstract, both desirable and 
delightful. And what else is the use of memories or biogra- 
phies, multiplied and read as they are in our day, if they are 
to be treated merely as play-thing novels or laziness-entrancing 
romances? Is there no higher utility arising from, and in- 
herent in the recorded recollections of the departed? Must 
truth always be concealed in the sugar-coated pill of fiction, 
before it can find its way to the mental digestion of the peo- 
ple? Alas! how much do we need the lesson, that reading is 
not done by skimming; nor is skimming, reading; that the 
object of all reading is the attainment of new thought, which 
is the offspring only of study and contemplation. In direet- 
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ing your attention, kind Reader, to a few features in the mind 
of Pascal, the great Genius of the French, it is not our object 
to begin with an apology for entering upon a subject so ex- 
alted, nor to express in words the depth of the sense of ina- 
bility we have to do justice to it. Like the varied degrees of 
abstract probability, which Butler so clearly investigates, so 
great are the degrees of professed inability properly to handle 
these laid down; which inabilities are too often in direct ratio 
to the real state of the case, and not inverse, as the inference is 
that the writer would have us believe. Indeed we have no 
faith in authorial, preliminary apologies: a sober attempt to 
do anything proper and praiseworthy carries with it the pre- 
sumption of its being done in accordance with the ability of 
the doer ; and this is all that a fair and candid mind can or will 
expect, and therefore needs no apology. 

So we do not intend to beg your pardon for this introduc- 
tory digression, but ask you to go with us, while we show 
you the mind of Pascal; which, if it be not too harsh a task 
for your imagination, we wish you to conceive, for a moment, as 
painted in the form of a human body, with ideal head, and trunk, 
and limbs, looking, as it hangs in frame upon the wall of your 
cosy sanctum, as kind and friendly as your chum; and as we 
sit down beside you, and describe to you the beauties of this 
painting of the Great Master Artist of the sky, the study and 
contemplation of it must be yours, and these must beget in you 
the love and admiration which we have for it. 

Your picture has nota pretty frame, however, and the can- 
vas on which it is, is soiled and faded; yet all this shows but 
more clearly the beauty of the picture, and it is at this we are 
now looking. 

“Poor Pascal!” some would say. Before he had seen a 
score of years, he was a victim to a fearful attack, of paralysis, 
and became a sufferer to the end of life. Yet he, like the 
great Apostle, gloried in tribulation also. Indeed Pascal took 
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a peculiar view of his bodily state; he literally gloried in it. 
* Disease,” he says, “is the natural state of Christians; I can 
approve only of those who seek in tears for happiness.” His 
very feebleness of body thus developed, as it were, his strength 
of mind; the beauty of the picture is enhanced by the poor- 
ness of the frame. 

But your picture is synthetic; there are the limbs (cogni- 
tion) the trunk (feeling) the head (will): it is these com- 
bined that make the painting, and without them, expressed or 
implied, it would have no sense nor meaning. They are all 
dependent as well as connected, and each is but a function to 
the whole. In the bodily frame the limbs move the body, and 
without them it could not stir; in this mental frame the cogni- 
tion is the mover of the feelings and the will. So the trunk 
of the body is, as it were, an intermediate between the limbs 
and head, necessary to the life of each, and needs the head in 
order to its life and growth; and thus the feelings are the 
connecting link between the cognition and the will, are neces- 
sary to the moving of the will, and though containing in 
themselves much of the beauty of the mind, yet, like the 
trunk in the physical body, need something further to com- 
plete the beauty and true grandeur of the whole. And finally, 
the will, which is the glory of the mind, is the head in the 
mental picture, even as the head is the glory of the physical 
body. 

In our mental bodily picture, moreover, we must suppose a 
silent, hidden, controlling, unknowable and yet not unknown 
essence, which is the life-containing, life-infusing element ; just 
as in the physical frame, there exists a something which im- 
parts to it its life, and which being absent, death ensues. And 
what shall this be? There seems to be a difficulty here, since 
the mind, the great eternal motive of the man, is already in 
our view clothed in the form of a mortal body. And yet, is 
mind all of this hidden, lite-evolving essence of the man? 
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What do we mean by Soun? Is the mind the soul, and are 
the terms synonymous? Or does the soul include the mind, 
and vice versa? Or is it a distinct and higher principle, co- 
habiting with man, which infuses the life into the mind as well 
as the body? Our little picture is getting complicated in its 
aspects. We have been told that the soul is the generic prin 
ciple, including the intellect and the affections. But these 
terms rather confuse our metaphysics by their vagueness and 
antiquity. We have often read in College Catalogues of Pro- 
fessors of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and the clearest idea 
we can get of soul, is to make it include both the mental and 
the moral, which are terms we clearly understand: thus S— 
M+M’. 

Now it is evident from this equation, that if in the physical 
body the S (soul) is the great life-ing principle, and if—as is 
the case in our mental picture—we take away the M (mental) 
because it is the body of our painting, we shall have inside 
remaining M’ (moral); thus S- M=M’. 

Hence we find that the hidden, life-infusing essence of the 
human body in our picture, is the moral element. 

But passing from the generic treatment of our painting, we 
tnrn to the specific view. Our picture is not only a mental 
one, but it is a particular one: it is the mind of Pascal which 
we are now viewing. And here a full description cannot at 
all be given—much less one adequate. There are products of 
the mind’s machinery which are un-pen-and-ink-ble ; deserip- 
tion is only serviceable as it starts us in the right direction— 
imagination is its necessary supplement. 

“A tree is known by its fruits.” We shall get a good idea 
of the intrinsic beauty of our painting, by examining some 
products of the mind of Pascal. 

Pascal’s Les Provinciales have been thought by many to be 
the best of his productions, and they are indeed extraordinary. 
Voltaire has said that Moliere’s best comedies do not excel 
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’ them in wit, nor the compositions of Bossuet in sublimity ; 
and d’Alembert also remarks that this work (Les Provinciales) 
is so much the more remarkable, as Pascal in composing it 
seems to have theologized two things, which seem not made 
for the theology of that time—language and pleasantry.* This 
remark of d’Alembert has a pleasing connection with the 
statement of Pascal himself, who on being asked why he had 
written these letters in so pleasant, undignified and unmeta- 
physical a style, replied, “that if he had not written them 
thus, but in a dogmatical manner, they would have been 
sought after and read by the learned only, and not by the 
common people for whom he intended them, and whose profit 
he especially sought.”+ How refreshing are these words of 
Pascal’s in these days when “big things” are so much attempt- 
ed, and men seem almost to have forgotten that there must be 
not only means, but an adaptation of them to the end desired. 
Could Pascal have lived to finish his great work on Chris- 
tianity, the preliminary fragments of which we now read in 
his volume of “Thoughts,” no human being can estimate the 
greatness and grandeur of the result. Even these scattered 
rough hewn “thoughts” are, every one, a gem. In speaking 
against the indifference of Atheists, for example; after prov- 
ing their 7rrational character, he continues: “In truth, it is 
the glory of religion, to have for its enemies men so irrational, 
and their opposition is so little dangerous to religion, that it 
tends, on the contrary, to the establishment of her principal 
truths. For the Christian faith goes mainly to the establish- 
ment of these two things: the corruption of Nature, and the 
redemption of Jesus Christ. Now if these persons do not 
serve to show the truth of redemption by the sanctity of their 
lives, they at least admirably serve to show the corruption of nature 


* See Roger’s “ Genius and Writings of Pascal.” 
+ Roger’s “Genius and Writings of Pascal.” 
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by sentiments so unnatural...... Nothing shows more an — 
extreme weakness of mind than to know not what is the un- 
happiness of a man without God; nothing indicates more a 
bad disposition of heart, than not to desire the truth of eternal 
promises; nothing is more cowardly than to brave God.” 
This is but “unum e multis ;” space forbids us to quote more 
under this head. If the few little stones lying confusedly to- 
gether are in themselves so beautiful and rare, what must be 
the perfection of that temple of which they are the common 
parts? Itis well for the world of Letters that it can never 
know its loss. 

The letters of Pascal, and among these we prefer especially, 
those to his sister Jacqueline, show a wonderful attainment 
and discrimination of mind. We have not room to quote here ; 
their character must be judged of by his other remains. 

Besides these, we have remaining to us several of his dis- 
courses. One, “on the condition of the great,” which is 
marked by great fertility and freshness of thought; another, 
‘“‘on the passion of love ;” a third, “on the geometrical spirit.” 
Although they are all alike in rare greatness, for our own 
part we confess an especial liking to that “on the passion of 
Love.” We cull at random: “We are born with a disposi- 
tion to love in our hearts, which is developed in proportion as 
the mind is perfected, and impels us to love what appears to 
us beautiful, without ever having been told what thisis. Who 
can doubt after this whether we are in the world for anything 
else than to love ; in fact, we conceal in vain, we always love. * 
* * Man does not like to dwell by himself; nevertheless he 
loves it: it is necessary then that he seek elsewhere something 
to love: he can find it only in beauty. Beauty is divided in a 
thousand different ways; the most proper object to sustain it 
is woman. ..... An elevated attachment fills the heart of 
man much better than a common and equal one; little things 
float in his capacity, none but a great one lodge and dwell 
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therein... .. Does it not seem that as often as a woman goes 
out of herself to impress the hearts of others, she makes a 
place void for others in her own?” 

Pascal’s discourse “ on the conversion of the sinner,” as well 
as his conversations on “ Epictetus and Montaigne,” have the 
same elevated character as all his other productions. 

The devoted piety of Pascal was the crowning attribute of 
the man; and although we are engaged in a survey of his 
mental character, we cannot but refer to his prayer, “to ask 
of God the proper use of sickness,” as the greatest— we would 
almost say—of uninspired writings: ‘“ Grant then, Lord, that 
such as I am, I may conform myself to thy will, and that 
being sick as I am, I may glorify thee in my sufferings. 
Without them I could not arrive in glory ; and Thou too, my 
Saviour, hast only wished to attain it through them.” In such 
a strain as this he breathes forth the holy desires of his heart 
to the God that heareth prayer.* 

Kind reader, what think you of the painting? If you have 
seen its beauty as we have tried to show it, turn not aside and 
think that all is said. Rather let it ever hang before you, that 
you may study its hidden loveliness, as day by day imagina- 
tion’s eye recurs to it; and as you study, contemplate, for it is 
contemplation that is the best nurse of wisdom. 

ANONYMOUS. 








THE SONG AND THE FAITH. 





“ Yet in my ears, till hearing dies, 
One sad slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked with human eyes.” 





* “ Thoughts, Letters, &c., of Pascal.” Derby & Jackson. 1859. 
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I. 


I wander through these earthly walks, 
I taste the fruits of thistl’y ground, 
I mingle in the silent talks 

Of Nature on her ceaseless round : 
When wanton breezes play about 
The flowering rose, or through the trees 
E’er they try their celestial route 

Till wildest thoughts their pursuit cease ; 
I long to join their unknown flight, 
Transgress the regions of this night, 
Seeking beyond these lower skies 
The Spirit’s rest, and Love's high prize. 

Il. 


O, Death! that haunt’st the shadowy shore 
On which the gloomy billow breaks, 
Canst thou not bear one evermore, 
To the sweet fields where joy awakes 
In songs of Immortality ? 
Where flowers of deep and lustrous hue, 
Wet with mists from the crystal sea, 
Spontaneous spring, and hills renew 
The freshness of their ancient youth. 
Come, Death, thou art a friend, and true! 
Thou bearest to our race a ruth, 
Make me a king—a king in truth! 


III. 


There’s empire in a heavenly clime! 
Life breathful with all happiness, 
Unfetter’d by the dross of Time, 
A life where Love embodied is, 
And oneness of all energy, 
A life but shadowed forth by this. 
But entrance is obtained thro’ thee, 
O, Death! O, king omnipotent! 
Thou fell Destroyer, I’m content 
To hear from thee the welcome words 
Which ushers me to Life’s accords! 
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Sprouts, and How to Treat Them. 








IV. 
So sang a soul who tarried here 
A part of three score years and ten, 
And gladly took Time’s bitter cheer 
From sparing hands of selfish men. 
He calmly drained within that space 
Draughts of Endurance to their dregs, 
Yet still with superhuman grace 
Sought where the friendless spirit begs 
The cheerful smile, the loving tear, 
To free its bonds or calm its fear, 
And freely gave what richly were 
Within his nature to confer. 
V. 
Death heard his song, and one sad day 
Stood by his door to hear him speak, 
And bade the care-lines clear away 
From feverish brow and ashen cheek. 
God called him softly and he went, 
Glad to return from Earth’s cold roam, 
For nightly had he pitched his tent, 
Each “ day’s march nearer home,” 
Until the summons came to rest 
From wanderings, at his Father’s door— 
To lie on our Earth-mother’s breast 
Awhile, re-born to die no more ! 


—— > oe ———— 


SPROUTS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 


What a wonderful book is that of Nature! How important 
the lessons it teaches! There is no tying it to old pillars in 
monastic halls, no labelling it, and putting it away upon the 
dusty shelf of some gloomy library! There it lies before us 
open and inviting, always enticing, ever true. Each one may 
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peruse his chosen page, and dull indeed must he be, who finds 
not some paragraph suited to his wants and requirements. 
Pretty pictures for little children, wise maxims for grave 
philosophers, beautiful imagery for inspired poets, may all be 
found iv this one grand comprehensive volume. He who 
perused all its pages, and graduated from the study of its 
truths with the highest honor, gives us this immortal testimony 
of its value— 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Perhaps at no time does it afford us more pleasure, or open 
up a more genial field than at that period intervening between 
dreary winter and balmy summer. All nature hopes for 
Spring. Then millions of life-germs confined all winter in 
little seeds and cells, will be summoned by the warm sun- 
shine aud quickening zephyr, to come forth and clothe the 
earth with beauty. 

In close analogy with this season, is that period of man’s 
existence when first he begins to put forth the promise of a 
brighter future. Look in the face of the passer-by. Can you 
not see there, written in characters that cannot be mistaken, 
the yearnings of an inward something not yet developed ; 
while within our own breasts come up the voices of hopes, 
affections, passions striving to be heard—faculties or powers 
longing to make themselves known beyond the sphere of their 
present location? Do we not feel that some of our habits are 
already strong and powerful—their roots deep down in our 
immortal nature, others sprouting, just beginning to be? Cer- 
tain it is that the maxim, “ Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” 
is a principle adapted to man as well as to the monarch of the 
forest. 

We all perceive this in some degree, and hence those terms 
so common in every day life, such as “ green,” “ verdant,” and 
others of a like sort. We apply these to beginners, and such 
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as we think are not seasoned enough tostandthestorm. Very 
appropriate titles, too, are they, and with some modifications 
will suit the whole human family. For the true man is he, 
who not content with last year’s fruit, is each season develop- 
ing new sprouts; and consequently must be in some pursuit 
“fresh ” and “ green.” 

It may not then be unprofitable to glance for a moment at 
the mode of treating these tender plants, and to endeavor to 
find the best mode of developing them. As we contemplate 
the subject for this purpose, it will appear without much in- 
vestigation, that we do not, either in ourselves or others, 
esteem sufficiently the small beginnings of life. We love to 
grasp at effects, without studying the cause which leads to 
them. We are engaged with wonderful theories, making 
mighty calculations, and seeing in the distance splendid re- 
sults. It is so much more pleasant to build castles in the air, 
than to commence by laying the foundation stones of a real 
substantial dwelling, and therefore we go on blowing our 
pretty soap-bubbles, dreaming life away. 

If we would only be more like the prudent Florist, who 
plucks the weeds when young and easily mastered, while at 
the same time he watches with peculiar care the tender plant 
he wishes to preserve, we should not find ourselves in after 
life possessed of vices which astound us by their strength, nor 
be continually undertaking labor for which we have made no 
preparatiogfs How many do we see like fair barques, launch- 
ing upon the voyage of life, every sail set, looking beautiful 
and trim, and yet when the first sea of trouble breaks over 
them, the weak and badly fitted timbers begin to give way, and 
the carelessness of the builder begins to show itself through the 
opening seams of the doomed vessel. Paint, varnish and out- 
side show are of no avail, and so with a few vain plunges they 
sink to rise no more! 

What we should desire is to know ourselves thoroughly. 
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Every man should be, as it were, the Botanist of his own 
vegetation, carefully watching all the different plants he may 
find within his own nature, arranging them in their proper 
order, placing them in the most favorable field for develop- 
ment, and classifying them with their proper species, so that 
no one shall be more fully acquainted with their uses and 
values than himself. We need to take to ourselves the advice 
of Raphael to Adam, so beautifully represented in “ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” 


* Be lowly wise! 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being: 
Dream not of other worlds.” 


But, again, independent of that natural growth which is 
common to every man, those generalities which make us alike 
in genus, there is a speciality which classifies and distinguishes. 
“No two exactly alike.” That is the law of Nature—variety 





everywhere. So when men are beginning, we ask, “ What 
can they do?” If they have the power, their speciality will 
answer—pine or hickory, oak or dogwood. 

To find that speciality and cultivate it, as God's peculiar 
gift, should be man’s constant care. On this depends much of 
his usefulness in life. It is a sad sight, and one too often met 
with, that of men harnessed to occupations or professions for 
which they have no taste or fitness; some at the anvil who 
should be at the bar; some ponderous judge full of “ wise 
saws and modern instances,” who would serve society far better 
between two show bills, walking the thoroughfare of some 
large city. : 

And so you might’ go through the whole category with like 
results. What society needs to-day, is that every member 
shall fit well in his place, and perform his share of the work. 
A few there are whose speciality it would be hard to determine 
—men whom we call “ Jacks at all trades.” Yet, after all, the 
best place for them would be in some thinly populated region, 
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where they need one man to do the work of many. Like 
Robinson Crusoe, they would feel at home upon a desert 
island. 

Some do not put forth their speciality until late in life. 
From dullness of apprehension they fail to discover it. Gold- 
smith is said to have passed through an unpromising youth. He 
himself declares that he never was attached to belle lettres, or 
poetry, until he was thirty years of age. Sheridan’s early life 
gave no promise. And the father of the great Isaac Barrow 
used to say, “ that if it pleased God to take from him any of 
his children he hoped it might be Isaac, the least promising.” 
But come they will at last, and therefore we cannot watch too 
closely. 

Thus far we have only considered the responsibility of each 
individual to himself in this respect ; but as we are all greatly 
influenced by those around and about us—‘ What will Mrs. 
Grundy say ?” being a great drawback to many timid souls— 
it may be well to consider how we should treat the first efforts 
of others. 

If we turn to Nature again, for a moment, we shall see that 
there all is harmony. The great chemical laboratory of the 
universe aids in the production of the tiny leaf. The most 
powerful elements stoop down to cherish the humblest flower. 
Not so with man! What knows he of Life’s beginnings? 
We see success achieved. The warrior returning homeward, 
passes by us on his prancing steed, crowned with garlands, 
and flushed with victory; we listen to the music of some poet 
who has tuned his song until it seems like some gentle strain 
of heavenly harmony; we hear the voice of some gifted states- 
mon, expounding the laws of our beloved land, and hang with 
rapture upon the eloquence of his words ;—but what care we 
for the first steps to that success, the many toiling hours when 
heart sick and faint there was no one nigh to cheer? Or do 
we ever think (as we look upon those who have come out safe 
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from the battle,) of the many weak ones that perished on that 
same field, not strong enough to reach the goal, and yet no 
doubt as good and brave as they. 

Look at the past history of the learned professions! Do 
they not present a sad memoranda of starved poets, derided 
intellect? The finest productions of Genius have for the 
most part been penned in hovels and garrets, in which very 
frequently the writers have perished for want. Such a one 
was the renowned author of Hudebras. Then there is the 
story of Shakspeare’s holding horses at the theatre, and even 
carrying mortar and bricks to build one in which his pieces 
could be performed. These and others, by far too numerous 
to be repeated here, we hold up to the world with solid satis- 
faction as monuments of fortitude and perseverance, forgetting 
that upon the other side they bear testimony to the woeful 
want of sympathy in man for his fellows. 

In its treatment of beginners thus far, the world at large has 
been like the Spartan Mothers, who exposed their children 
that the weak might perish, and none but the strong survive ; 
or like the Lithians who plunged their’s into the river, that 
those only who were healthy might again reach the bank. 

“ Hard are life’s early steps, and but that Youth 
Is buoyant, confident, and strong in hope, 
Men would behold its threshold and despair.” 

This is not only true of professions and pursuits, but in 
manners and morals it is the same. There is something 
strange and even melancholy in the avidity with which the 
blunders of those entering society for the first are seized upon 
and made the subjects of ridicule. Although we ourselves 
may remember with pain for a lifetime some ridiculous posi- 
tion in which we were once placed by incorrect knowledge of 
the rules of etiquette, yet when a new clown comes on, to enact 
that same old part, how heartily we join in the scornful laugh 
that greets him. This is the reason, also, why men tremble at 
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the thought of making their maiden speech, and hesitate in 
“ popping the question,” or in dancing the first quadrille. 

Sympathy is to beginners, what sunshine is to the tender 
plants in Spring. Men who do not obtain it are like those 
plants growing in the dark, or like the sprouts we sometimes 
see coming from the potatoes, that have long lain in the cellar 
—pale and sickly. They lack confidence, and that certainly 
constitutes the greater part of mental or moral stamina. To 
procure sympathy the only way that appears open is to make 
yourself necessary to society, and therefore useful to it. The 
voice of interest will force it to cherish you. 

Many will acknowledge the fact, that the first notes pro- 
duced by a novice upon the French-horn, are anything but 
pleasant. They often have an immediate bearing upon the 
value of real estate. Tenants give warning at once; and the 
distracted mother waits upon the young musician to inform 
him that “ the baby sleeps!” If under these, and similar draw- 
backs, he continues to progress, he may in time fill his place 
in some respectable orchestra, and charm the audience with 
his accomplished performance. 

Now if you substitute any faculty or accomplishment for 
the French-horn, you will have a general formula, which will 
always produce like results. 

The lack of sympathy with first effort, will, we think, also 
be found to retard greatly the progress of morals and religion ; 
for the flowers of virtue seem to thrive under no other sun- 
shine. “My goodness grows weak, help me to be good!” 
seems to be the yearning of every heart that is seeking purity 
and truth. To be honest, as this world goes, one must stand 
alone indeed; for even those who propose to guard and cherish 
those sacred flowers, do so only to their own peculiar species. 
We must find them already labeled with the same name by 
which we are wont to call them, or too often they are passed 
by with cold neglect. Many examples of this truth might be 
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drawn from the biographies of good men, did not their famil- 
iarity to the general reader render it unnecessary. 

Those men who have arrived at any eminence for virtuous 
qualities, we look upon as heroes possessing far more courage 
than the soldier on the tented field. Alas! we cannot all be 
heroes, yet it would be good to be better than we are. 

Let no one, however, confound pure sympathetic feeling 
with that help and assistance which is so often a detriment to 
the receiver. This is more like a power that compels you 
forward when you are not able to proceed; whereas sympathy 
is an atmosphere we inhale as we move in it, and thereby 
become invigorated and refreshed for the work that is before 
us. It is our duty in life to help ourselves as much as possi- 
ble. With a firm reliance upon the wise and benevolent 
Creator of all, self-help will certainly make the best manhood. 
Yet any one who looks within at his own wants and aspira- 
tions will realize in some measure that beautiful sentiment of 
Terence, “ Jam a man, and therefore I feel for all mankind.” 

R. 8. 





THANKSGIVING. 


Thanksgiving is a festival of purely New England origin. 
When the Puritan Fathers gathered their first fruits from the 
Plymouth plantations they publicly gave thanks to God for 
the bountiful harvest, and this beautiful tribute handed down 
to us by the stern old founders of the Commonwealth, thence- 
forth became one of our most honored customs. 

Thus during the infancy of the colony, while the scanty 
harvests barely afforded sustenance, and the future was filled 
with doubt and gloom, those pious men and women, inspired 
by that faith which had supported them through many trials, 
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lifted up their hearts in devout thankfulness. And from that 
day to this the custom has continued to grow in favor, until 
now it is observed in nearly every State of the Union. 

But the festival is especially dear to every son and daughter 
of New England, and only there do we find it observed in the 
good old style. What Christmas is to the German, such is 
Thanksgiving to the New Englander. However widely scat- 
tered in their daily pursuits, the sons of the East on that day 
turn their faces to the rising sun, and, gathering around the 
festal board, salute each other as of yore. 

The men of business, the dry, hard old merchants and 
brokers, who apply themselves closely to business on other 
days, relax their efforts, and take the evening boat for the 
East. In the morning they awake amid the scenes of their 
childhood, and are prepared to enter with zest into the social 
pleasures of the day. 

Let us follow them in imagination, and with them enjoy the 
festivities of the occasion. They reach the old Homestead, 
situated among the hills of New England, and are received 
by Father and Mother with affection. The daughters from 
their families, the sons from the whirl of business or the classic 
shades, the grandchildren, all, all are warmly embraced, and 
welcomed beneath the paternal roof. 

At length the village-church-bell summons them to perform 
the religious services of the day. All obey the summons and 
wend their way to the house of God. Every thing there, the 
church with its quaint old belfry, the tones of the bell—the 
church-green, the people there assembled—the interior of the 
church, and above all the venerable gray-headed minister in 
the high old-fashioned pulpit, make them think of the time 
when, as little children, they accompanied their parents thither. 

Praises for the blessings of the year fill the sanctuary. 
Prayer, fervent, simple and heartfelt rises to the throne of 
God. Then the aged pastor, cheered by the sight of so many 
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familiar faces, dwells with earnestness and pathos upon the 
mercies of the past year. The audience praise God in singing 
“the old one hundreth, noblest tune of tunes,” and the bene- 
diction is pronounced. All return home with heart grateful 
to the Giver of every good, but especially for this privilege of 
again mingling in the scenes of their childhood. 

Soon dinner is announced. And now the pen fails! Those 
who from year to year have made one of such a family can 
imagine the scene. Profusion is the order of the day. One 
object especially attracts the attention. A mammoth turkey! 
There he lies; his legs stretched imploringly, as if to say, 
“Carver, spare that wing, touch not a single thigh.” Little 
did he think, while strutting in the barn-yard, that his pride 
should ever have such a fall! 

The Father asks a blessing, and then the feast of fat things 
begins. Long they tarry at the table, calling to mind “the 
happy, happy days of yore.” As evening approaches the col- 
lected members hold meetings again in the pleasant parlor, 
and live over again in memory the scenes of childhood. They 
join in singing the old familiar tunes, until each can say with 
“ Tsrael,” in “ Bitter Sweet,” 


“Old tunes are precious to me as old paths, 
In which I wandered when a happy boy ; 
In truth, they are the old paths of my soul 
Oft trod, well-worn, familiar, up to God.” 

The aged father reads a chapter from the Book of Books, 
and then invokes the choicest blessings of Heaven upon him- 
self and his during the coming year, even as in that which has 
past. The prayer is ended, and all with hearts too full for 
utterance, retire, hoping they may be permitted to spend many 
such days together. 

Pleasant as is the contemplation of this scene, yet we are 
compelled to think of the many families, not only in New 
England, but all over our land, to whom the last return ot 
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this day was saddened by memories of those who, during the 
past year, “ have been laid beneath the clods of the valley.” 

We would close with the earnest wish that the next anni- 
versary of this day may find us once more a united and happy 
people. Then shall we truly feel that the day is doubly sanc- 
tified, and once more lift up our thoughts to Heaven, in the 
very fullness of our joy and thanksgiving. 





ABOUT FAULTS. 





My most intimate friend is H. I go to H. when I have 
“the blues.” I go toH. when I am happy. If I have a 
quarter to spend, I share it with H. If I am in trouble I con- 
sult H. In fact H. and I are confidential friends. But the 
other day I asked a little favor of him, which I knew he could 
grant without much inconvenience. H. answered me with a 
characteristic “I'd rather not.” 

Now, he pretends a deep friendship for me, and when he 
refused my request, I thought that he at least might have incom- 
moded himself a little to oblige me. The truth is, H. is selfish. 
Not but that he would willingly divide an apple with me, or 
offer a cigar when I go to call upon him; but his heart never 
prompts him to do anything more for a friend, than he would 
be forced to by the laws of politeness. 

I have discovered many little things in H. which are com- 
monly called faults, and I have found that he is not quite so 
good a fellow as I took him to be when I first gave him my 
confidence. 

H., however, is not alone. I find that the rest of my friends, 
after our acquaintance has matured to a certain degree, rather 
fall in my estimation. Each one has something which mars 
the perfectness of his character, and makes his society a little 














About Faults. 


unpleasant. In short, I find that every man, into whose life I 
have obtained a sufficient insight to judge, has an abundance 
of faults. 

Probably this experience of mine will correspond with 
yours. If it does not, one of two conditions must exist ; 
either your friend is perfect, or you are somewhat stupid, and 
think he is. I believe neither. I believe that you see a great 
many things in him, which you wish were not there; but for 
the consideration that he has many excellencies to counter- 
balance them, you still talk to him of your own and his 
affairs, and consider him to be as good a fellow as you can find. 

There has been no mere man since the fall of Adam, who 
has not had his faults, and a great number of them too. It 
seems to have been one of the curses of that fall, that man 
should be making errors and blunders continually, and that 
the most perfect of his race should never on earth be able to 
lead a life free from every blemish. 

The facility with which every man sees the faults of his 
neighbor, and his absolute blindness in regard to his own, 
would be a curious fact for the student of human nature, if it 
were not so common. Men will review and criticise the im- 
perfections of others, and give you long accounts of their fail- 
ings; and yet if you could, without insulting, ask them to tell 
you of their own, they would in all probability be unable to 
do so, although they might admit their existence. This 
may be accounted for by the universal readiness to excuse 
themselves. If you should be bold enough to mention to 
them some little failing, quite likely they would deny that it 
was one. I think that if we could judge of the rest of the 
human race as leniently as we do of ourselves, kalf of our 
troubles would have no existence. Still there are men, and 
to their praise be it said, who instead of finding food for their 
censure in the actions of others, and commenting upon them 


in the usual way, “if I was in his place,” and so forth, can 
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follow out the precept of the Ancient Philosopher, “ Disce te,” 
and who need go no farther than themselves to study human 
nature. But such are the peculiarities of men, that they can 
perceive their own faults only by careful observation; and so 
much difficulty is there in following out “ Disce te,” that I be- 
lieve very few men are ever truly acquainted with themselves. 

Sometimes faults are thought to be virtues. There are 
those, who think that the man who is always saying strange 
things, and acting in an odd manner, is a very smart man; 
who consider eccentricity, originality. That more sensible 
part of the race believe that such men are of the character of 
“‘ semi-lunatics,” or imposters. 

Then, again, a great many think that if a man dresses shab- 
bily and wears dirty linen, when he can: afford to dress well, 
he is very praiseworthy. You will hear such people speak of 
the dress of some of our Millionaires as little better than that 

of Porters and Carmen, and refer to it as a great virtue. In 
| reality some of the millionaires are our meanest citizens, and 
when you find one who dresses shabbily, it is pretty safe to 
infer that he thinks a great deal more of his money than of 
anything else. 

Oftentimes the discovery of the faults of others is a source 
of great pain. What a great disappointment is it to any, 
when one whom he has trusted for a long time and learned to 
love, suddenly betrays the confidence placed in him! 

We, each, have secrets which we do not want to be made 
public, the revelation of which very often causes us much 
trouble. When a confidant, therefore, forgets himself, and 
makes known what was never meant for another’s ear, it makes 
asad lowering of our faith in mankind. I know of nothing 
which would tend more toward making us misanthropes than 
a frequency of cases like these. 

What a sickness comes over us, when we learn that one, 
whom we have known and honored for years, when put into a 
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position of responsibility and trust, betrays that trust, proves 
unworthy of any responsibility! I think that there can be no 
sadder case of this kind, than when either party in that most 
tender of all friendships—I mean marriage—incapable of pre- 
serving confidences, or perhaps in every way inferior to, and 
utterly unworthy of their companion. 

Still everything has its end, and a grand end of faults is, 
that they in a great measure fix our personality. There can 
be but one form to any class of objects, when the whole of 
that class is in a state of absolute perfection. They must 
necessarily be all alike, and as soon as one differs from the 
rest, it ceases to be absolutely perfect. 

In like manner, a perfect man can exist only in the one 
form of absolute perfection. If the whole race was perfect, 
men would all be of that qne form, and consequently all alike. 
But we find mankind occupying every grade, from the lowest 
order of human existence to the highest point that it attains 
towards this perfection. By this gradation we distinguish 
them one from another. 

It is wise for us to remember, when we indulge in com- 
ments upon the faults of others, that they have an equal privi- 
lege of commenting on ours. And if we recollect that each 
of us knows better the faults of every one else than his own, 
we will pass lightly over the derelictions of our friends, and 
remembering that none of us can lay a claim to perfection, 
always end our criticisms upon the failures of others with the 
good, though homely saying, “ Well, we all have our faults !” 
GUESS. 














A Kiss. 











A KISS. 





What voice, what pen shall tell me this! 
The source from whence a simple kiss 
Derives its power ? 
’T were easier far to sound the sea, 
Reveal what germinates the tree, 
Or tints the flower. 


Some potent Spirit, ’tis we know, 
Else why should all obey it so, 
Our hearts so flutter? 
And thus express, and fondly seal, 
The vows and pleasures which they feel, 
But cannot utter. 


Yet still more strange, what shyness shown! 
If caught, we’re not inclined to own 

The gentle theft. 
For blushes red, and feelings queer, 
Announce Intrusion ever near, 

When flirting left. 


Some ladies, young and very fair, 
First vow, protest, and then declare 
Themselves unwilling ; 
But when the time and place accord, 
The chances they with joy afford, 
Are really killing. 


And young men, too, who have a beard— 

For which they fain would be revered— 
Pronounced it silly ; 

Still when bright eyes at twilight hour, 

Look on them with their magic power, 
They’re not so chilly. 


Old men I’ve seen, and so have you, 

When kissed, could not tell what to do, 
So deep they blushed. 

Perhaps ’twas memory in the brain 

Woke up, and kisses lived again, 

Which long were hushed. 














A Practical Fancy. 





Whate’er its nature, own, it can 
The heart’s best music truly scan 
In gentle metre ; 
To soothe the sorrowing infant mind, 
Or weave the souls of lovers kind, 
There’s nothing sweeter. 


SIGMA. 





A PRACTICAL FANCY. 





We fancy, gentle reader, you have at some period in your 
checkered existence been thirsty; we may say very thirsty, 
when travelling or roaming about in some rural disirict. At 
length, perhaps, you alight upon a shady nook, from which 
bubbles and sparkles a little spring. We need not say that 
such a sight is inviting; that you accept the invitation, and 
are about to dake a drink, when just as you are stooping to par- 
take of the cooling beverage, you distinctly hear a plunge of 
a large bullfrog, with a mouth like the opening of a valise, 
and a throat like an alderman in apoplexy. Now, reader, it 
may be you are fond of bullfrogs, in that case we beg leave to 
differ with you—they always take away the charm of drinking 
from any fountain which we know to be inhabited by one of 
these puffed up gentlemen; we have seen young men who 
would rather walk all day with the thermometer at 96°, than 
quench their thirst at a hotel kept by such a slippery customer. 
We are not quite so bad as this, but we must say his presence 
takes away much of the pleasure from the draught. But to 
the point, methinks you say. Well, then, we believe that this 
bullfrog is to the vision of the nervous drinker, just exactly 
what college examinations, and the consequent systems of 
grading are to the eye of the nervous student. 

He can no more drink with pleasure from these springs of 
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learning, or quench his burning thirst for knowledge at these 
fountains of truth and wisdom, with the ever imposing and 
awful forms of semi-quarterly, quarterly, sessional, or yearly 
examination before him, than my tremulous friend can drink 
of the cooling road-side spring with Mr. Bullfrog’s eyes staring 
him out of countenance ; true, our thirst for water in the one 
case, and knowledge in the other, may overcome our reluctant 
scruples, but we never drink with that pleasure that we should 
have experienced, had we not met with these unwelcome in- 
truders. The frog may be useful’ in the roadside spring, he 
may eat up certain little things that it would be unpleasant for 
us to swallow, but can we say as much for the examinations 
and grades—these terrible skeletons at so rich a feast. We 
fancy not. If they are good for anything, they are good to 
measure the learning and talent of the scholars, and in this 
they are now generally acknowledged as failures. It is found 
that a student may study diligently, have a general and thor- 
ough knowledge of his studies, understand how to apply them 
most effectually, and yet, if he has not the faculty of repro- 
ducing, and communicating “verbatim,” he will stand low. 
The man who thinks about what is told him in the class-room, 
and about a good many things which are not told him, but 
which have an important bearing on the subject under consid- 
eration, will not stand the test of grade, as well as the men 
who learn by rote, and recite by rule. How often do we see in 
the biographies of the sages of the past, the remark, “ that he 
was not distinguished as a student while at college,” that is, 
he did not stand college tests. Alas! they had not yet learned 
that a hack is easier to drive than a thorough bred horse. 
Again, there is another class that will never stand this test. 
We mean the nervous students—young men who “ poll” dili- 
gently, but whom the sight of a professor, or tutor, on ex- 
amination, drives to a complete “non plus.” How pleasant it 


must make the student feel, that after all that midnight oil, 2 
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little dignity is the horrid phantom that bids his hopes depart. 
Perhaps it will be said, that if grades do not measure scholar- 
ship, they at least encourage industry, but here, alas! the case 
is still more deplorable. Who does not know, that after the 
first or second grading of a class, the struggle for first is be- 
tween the few successful ones ?—the rest sink mechanically into 
a jog trot. How many do we hear, who think they have been 
unfairly dealt with, saying, “I will strive no more.” What 
encouragement is there for the young man, whose ability for 
committing his lesson is moderate, when having studied very 
hard he comes to recitation, and beholds a student with half 
an hour’s study, and a good deal of brass and tact, beat him 
in the contest. How quickly, too, young innocence learns 
that “honesty is not the best policy,” at least for procuring a 
grade. A little well conducted stratagem, a few nicely played 
tricks, and considerable cheating, will make you stand high, if 
that is what you go to college for. 

Thus far the struggles for grade may appear a very comical 
sight indeed; but there is a feature of it that makes every 
honest heart sad, and that is the emulation and silent, but no 
less bitter, envy that it causes. There may not be any strong, 
outward signs of discontent, but there, locked up in that little, 
secret chamber of the heart it gnaws, covered over with a 
mask of smirking smiles and formality; this it is that causes 
the little cliques and parties that are so prevalent in colleges. 
There can be no genuine brotherhood while this state of things 
exists, and the consequences on the feelings of the young are 
terrible; they become dull, cold and satirical. Besides, the 
chances for success are by no means equal, because the natural 
abilities are not equal. Therefore, it is evident that a few must 
be exalted at the expense of the many. We have charity 
enough to believe that there are very few students in any class 
so lazy, that they need this spur to prick them on, and those 
that are, will never be moved by its force. No; the student 
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who, when introduced to the daughters of learning, will not 
resolve to win their smiles, and is not willing, like Jacob of 
old, to toil seven years, and when disappointed, still another 
seven, such an one has mistaken his vocation; he will never 
bea scholar. If we knew any young friend who was stigma- 
tized by his class-mates as a grade worshipper, we fancy we 
should say to him, be not pleased with such empty baubles. 
Study rather for the sake of your friends, whose hearts yearn 
for your success. Study for the sake of those who have pro- 
vided you with means of improvement. Study for the sake 
of your Alma Mater, whose honor and usefulness will depend 
upon that of her children. Study for the sake of your coun- 
try, which stands in need of all your ability, of all your 
power. Study for the joy and happiness it gives your own 
soul, but never study foragrade. Andif we knew an instruc- 
tor, who instead of imparting instruction, marked recitations, 
we fancy we should like to warble in his ear— 


“Weigh for a moment classical desert, 

Against a mind depraved, and feelings hurt— 
Hurt, too, perhaps for life, for early wrong 
Done to the nobler part, affects it long. 

And you are staunch indeed in learning’s cause, 
If you can crown a discipline, that draws 

Such mischiefs after it, with much applause.” 





EACH LIFE A TUNE. 





BY “AN UNKNOWN FRIEND.” 





With the morning of life began the unending tune. When 
the vital spark, like the ocean wave, comes rippling, dashing 
on into new existence, with it is the augment to the choral 
train. 

The music of Life! As a Musician touches the ivory keys 
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of a time-worn instrument, making its melody sad and dis- 
cordant; or as his skillful fingers run over with magic touch 
the tightened strings of the heart-melting harp, awaking within 
us the exalted impulses of our nature, so in the ritual of the 
Maker are the lives of men. Many and varied are the tunes 
they play. Some melodies are sad and dirgeful, and some are 
splendid symphonies in Life’s great band. Some lives, like 
the melody of waters, go quietly along, the music unchecked 
by tempests, and to him who passes by, they seem like Angel’s 
anthems. But they come like pleasant dreams only now and 
then. 

There are lives whose music is unwritten; within whose 
shrouded souls there may be chords which the fingers of Fate 
can touch, and they may vibrate, but so slight and veiled are 
they, that their music is lost to the world, and they only live 
cold Automatuns, their good all lost, selfish beings. And there 
are those who wind along with changing music—dancing then 
and pausing now, doing good and doing evil—what the end of 
their tune is none may know. 

The Sabbath bells were ringing. I joined the long proces- 
sion as they went up the tesselated aisle and took my seat 
among them. Soon slowly and with a tottering step, leaning 
feebly on a brother’s arm, came an old man. His locks were 
white and we well knew his days were almost over. They 
placed his pillowed seat where each word should reach his 
eager ears, for they well knew but a few more strains of 
music, but a few more prayers would ever again make his 
heart thrill. It was the morning service, and as the Priest 
came out with his long surplice and Book of Prayer, the 
organ’s solemn tone was heard, and the heart went up in 
prayer. The old man raised his trembling hand, and as he 
bowed his head we felt how near he was to Heaven. And 
when the people followed the Priest in the grand “Te Deum,” 
we saw the old man’s eye to kindle with the fire of more 
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youthful days, and the tears to chase each other down his face. 
I asked of the tune of that man’s life; and they told me, in 
his youth it was like the ocean, full of billows; that when the 
sky was calm, when no tempest was raging o’er him, he lived 
a gentle air; but when the storm-clouds gathered and threat- 
ened above him, they said his life was like the music of the 
rushing torrents—frightful. But, they told me, that a voice, 
not human, had reached his soul and changed the music to an 
even tenor, and one of peace forever. Aye, the tune which 
he is singing now, and the chords which he has made to 
vibrate here, have taught us many a lesson which we have 
loved to learn. Says the “many minded” Bard of Avon: 


“ How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept.” 


Thus the harp of the wild man is loosely strung. Silvery 
notes may now break forth from his life-tune, anon “ the time 
is broke,” wild fanatic dreams wheel over his brain, and the 
harmony is lost. In his life are strange, strange episodes. 
Like Mozart, some compose and play their own requiems. 

While many mingle in the busy throng, they tune their 
voices to the worthless lyre, and for themselves prepare a tune 
of “no proportion,” one which they shall play forever. Ah, 
it is a fearful thing to set ourselves to play our life tune on the 
Harp of Ages. The melody begins so soft and low in the in- 
fant’s cradle that the voice can just be heard; but it remains 
not always thus; alas, too often does it end in one long, 
harsh, discordant note. But, as I look down the flight of years 
to come, I think I hear the music of souls yet unknown to us, 
and it comes like the harmony of the gentle zephyrs in the 
mild evening time, and I see the great human throng coming 
up the narrow way a true united choir. I see the gates of 
Paradise open, and behold, there stand the Heavenly band. I 
hear their songs still more melodious, till they thrill the very 
soul with joy as the two unite in one to chant their praises in 
the Home above forever. 























Choice of Language. 





CHOICE OF LANGUAGE. 


The record of first attempts rarely exhibits a consummation 
of complete success. In Art, as well as Science, the truth 
holds good, that success comes only after repeated failures— 
nay, that it is built upon those failures, and could not have 
been attained without them. Only by reiterated overthrows 
in the gymnasium, and continuous effort against a stronger ad- 
versary, can the athlete harden his muscles and brace his 
nerves for the contest that shall award him the laurel crown; 
only by perpetual striving after a lofty ideal of thought and 
expression can the literary aspirant achieve that perfect mas- 
tery of his art, which will endue his every utterance with the 
authority that waits upon the supreme excellence. 

So then we should not be surprised or discouraged, if we 
discover, in the productions which form the staple of our col- 
lege literature, filling the pages of our magazine, and weekly 
offered to criticism, in the shape of speech or essay, that gen- 
eral immaturity of style, noted as characteristic of youthful 
attempts. In what this immaturity consists, it may be difficult 
exactly to set forth; that it does exist, is a fact inherent in the 
great universal principle of gradual development, and almost 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration. As the mental 
powers of a person at forty are to those of the same individual 
at twenty, so will be the relative excellence of his composi- 
tions. Thus, in considering the short-comings of college writ- 
ings, we find, almost without exception, that they are those 
which naturally accompany and flow from a narrow range of 
experience and a general inability of expression, which be- 
trays a hand unused to the pen. It does sometimes happen 
that this Sophomoric style of composition is employed by 
writers of advanced age and of facile rhetoric; but in so doing 
they only exhibit a paucity of intellectual resources, or a taste 
corrupted by the pursuit of false examplars. If a man writes 
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in middle age, as he did in youth, he has not grown since in 
mental stature; and so every one who desires the acquisition 
of that aptitude of expression and sway over Language, which 
will enable him, by the symbolic medium of pen and paper, to 
establish a perfect communication between his own mind and 
that of another, so that he can convey to his readers the 
thought which has grown and developed within his own 
brains in its totality of significance, must of necessity emerge 
from this incipient state, and array his ideas in a linguistic 
garb, which shall serve to embellish, not to conceal, their 
beauty or their power. A review of the most prominent de- 
fects in our collegiate essays may perhaps show more clearly 
the direction for improvement, and the means by whose effi- 
cacy we may become the sovereigns of language, instead of its 
slaves. 

The first characteristic likely to offend the taste of a literary 
artist, would be the confusion of words and expressions, lead- 
ing either to ambiguity, or a total misapprehension. This 
fault may arise either from the vague and imperfect character 
of the conception, as it originally existed in the mind, or from 
such a constrained and inadequate knowledge of the resources 
of his vernacular, as would deny to the composer the power of 
presenting his ideas in proper verbal form. In the former 
case, the remedy must be applied by Reason itself: Let the 
mind clearly realize and define the subject of its thought, ere 
it attempts to present it to the apprehension of another. The 
habit of loose and incoherent thinking is more prevalent than 
we suppose: and I suspect thata large majority of our concep- 
tions, even concerning things common and practical, are alto- 
gether inadequate and undefined. What are your ideas of a 
government, a religion, an abstract quality? You do not 
clearly comprehend ; your definition would probably exclude 
some essential attribute. Yet, unless you do comprehend the 
term in its full significance of meaning, of what validity is 
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your judgment concerning it? Hence arise many hasty and 
false generalizations ; for the order-loving mind of man espe- 
cially delights in marshalling the throng of disconnected 
thoughts which find habitation within it, by squadron and 
regiment, each with separate color and captain. If the divis- 
ion has been made in accordance with the true and natural 
connection, legislation and symmetry have been introduced 
into the realm of the idea; but if things by nature incompati- 
ble have by violence been united, what has been done but to 
increase and perpetuate confusion ? 

Closely akin to the fault is the custom of using vague and 
general expressions, which, having indeed a certain value and 
meaning, are yet unfit, generally speaking, for the pages of an 
essay or prose composition of the shorter character. This 
class of words is more especially adapted for poetic diction, for 
Poetry, as it often soars into regions above the ken of the 
imagination, has need of language which conveys to the mind 
no determinate conception, but a general impression of majesty 
and greatness. Thus when Milton, in his great epic, would 
describe the actions or appearance of superhuman beings, he 
employs no epithets which would convey a definite or limited 
notion, but by a skilful use of obscure and general adjectives, 
presents them to our gaze enwrapped in cloudy grandeur. 

That defective expression which arises from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the wealth of our native tongue can be 
remedied only by reading and study, especially the study of 
those branches which primarily have to do with words. One 
of the principal advantages to be derived from classical attain- 
ments, is the command that we thereby acquire over the Eng- 
lish vernacular. The various methods of translating each 
classic word or phrase, furnish us with an equal stock of 
synonymous terms and expressions; the habit of rendering a 
foreign ‘language into correct and elegant English gives a 
fluency and force to the style, in no other way to be acquired. 
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It is recorded of a great British orator, that whenever an im- 
portant question was to be debated in Parliament, he would 
prepare himself for the discussion by spending the previous 
day in translating Thucydides into his mother tongue, with as 
much rapidity and vigour as his knowledge allowed; prefer- 
ing such a preparation to the consideration of the specific topic 
of controversy. 

But Language is not only of importance as the exponent of 
thought: it has in itself, exclusive of its subject-matter, a 
worth and influence of nosmall moment. The mind can only 
receive impressions from another intellect through the eye and 
the ear, and over either of these, but especially the latter, rich 
and harmonious expression exerts a subtle but powerful influ- 
ence. The eye, as it glances across the page of the rhetorician, 
receives a succession of glowing and brilliant images, which 
avail even to overpower the judgment, and to fill the mind 
with a vague but exquisite pleasure; the ear, enraptured by 
rhythmic cadence and sonorous fullness, is not the mere inter- 
preter to convey the meaning to the brain, but acting as vice- 
gerent to its monarch, stamps the message with the broad seal 
of the realm as it transmits it to the central authority. And 
often the sovereign, if he be not alert and vigilant, will receive 
implicitly the communication bearing such formula of approval, 
and store it away in the royal archives, among the great 
thoughts and creeds of conduct that fill the sacred inner cham- 
ber. In this quality of richness and melody, college composi- 
tions are too often glaringly deficient. The short, abrupt sen- 
tences scattered over the page; the sudden conclusion of a 
swelling paragraph by an insignificant monosyllable, coming 
upon the ear as the jerk of the bridle comes upon the horse at 
full gallop; the harsh collocation of consonants, difficult to 
pronounce and painful to hear ;—all these betray the bungling 
execution and imperfect finish of the workman. It appears to 


be the highest aim of the writer to present his idea intelligibly 
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—i. e., in a shape apprehensible by the intelligent, even though 
with much labor and close attention. Now, no one hasa right 
to demand of the reading public such diligence of perusal, 
unless his writings contain valuable and suggestive thought, 
which will repay their toil. But we, in college, have neither 
maturity of mind nor the highest eloquence of expression ; 
our writings are not, therefore, usually distinguished by origi- 
nality or sparkling vigor. Whatever we can say, has been 
better said by others before us. We cannot serve to a critical 
appetite choice hot-house grapes or red-veined pomegranate ; 
our offering must be of the common fruits of the year, Nature’s 
liberal gifts to orchard and forest. What then? let us at least 
be choice in the culling; let our apples be fragrant and glisten- 
ing, with mellow fullness ; let our peaches blush rosy red with 
the kisses of the sun. Seldom does obscurity or harshness of 
expression co-exist with real sublimity of thought. When a 
great idea has sprung into being in the brain, and stands in 
glorious, revealed proportion, waiting but the dress of language 
to emerge into outer day, and gladden the hearts of men, it 
shall go hard with it if the mind find not, in all its stores of 
speech, royal robes of expression for its cherished offspring. 
To the favorite son is given the coat of many colors. 

With this matter the laws of harmony have so much to do, 
that the remedy for harsh and discordant expression must be 
suggested by the ear itself. By nature the sensitiveness of this 
organ differs according to the individual, one being endowed 
with a nice perception of verbal melody, which will compel 
his thoughts, almost without the action of his will, into rich 
and harmonious language; while another seems almost defi- 
cient in appreciation of rhythmic sound. But these extremes 
are very rare; and nothing is more evident than that the 
faculty is in the highest degree susceptible of cultivation. It 
is well known that the sense of music may be developed by 
judicious training, that the ear which at first delighted only in 
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the simple lines of common life—the lyrics of the street and 
the common, at length educated to the full measure of its 
sesthetic capacity, receives with exquisite enjoyment the com- 
plicated symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven. So by keen 
observation and diligent effort can be reached a knowledge of 
the rich possibilities of verbal form latent in the mother tongue 
of every great nation. For the architect of thought there are 
no materials to collect; the blocks of chiselled marble lie 
ranged in lettered order in the broad quarries cut for the 
necessities of previous generations; lifeless as yet, but waiting 
only the bidding of the master to coalesce into the vital unity 
of a glorious conception. With what spell shall the mighty 
Apollo impose stone upon stone, and set pillar fast by pillar, 
till the growing palace pierce the sky with cloud-capt pinna- 
cles? Let him tune his lyre for the song; perchance, as the 
thrilling cadence sinks and swells on the hushed air, the towers 
of a new Ilium may rise to the melody, every dome and 
column glowing with perfect symmetry and radiant proportion. 

There is yet one more possibility of style, whose mastery 
would constitute the acme of rhetorical excellence. The old 
grammarians, delighting in high-sounding epithets and sesqutpe- 
dalia verba, gave to this figure, when they met it in the classic 
poets, ag unpronounceable Greek title which may be rendered 
in English, the echo of sound to sense. The school of Pope and 
Dryden were quick to perceive its power over the imagination, 
and employed it in isolated instances with brilliant success ; 
but I would not here speak of an incidental or occasional ex- 
hibition of this delicate beauty; but of that constant and habit- 
ual wedding of thought to language in the pages of the poet 
or essayist, which shall breathe throughout his composition the 
very spirit of harmonious unity. The faculty which produces 
such an effect is too rare and ethereal to be contained within 
the narrow limits of a definition; the pleasure it affords too 
costly to be weighed and measured in the scales of computa- 
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tion. Still we may know that it can be ours—ours to enjoy 
and ours to communicate. An ear tuned to appreciate the 
most delicate shades of rhythm, the most intricate combina- 
tions of verbal melody ; a sway over language which can sum- 
mon to its need the fittest word of all the vocabulary; a mind 
keen and far-seeing, practical in rhetoric and glowing with 
human sympathy ;—these are the component elements which 
give to style the consummation of glorious unity with thought. 
Such power of expression is indeed difficult of acquisition ; 
yet the prize is worthy of the labor. The whole inner man 
may burn and thrill with the presence of great thought; but 
what if the lips falter and the tongue stammer in the utterance ? 
So latent in the harp-strings lie all the melodies of music, but 
they yield no harmony to an uncertain hand. If it be the 
mission of a man to make the world wiser or better by adding 
to its mental riches treasures of counsel or wisdom, let his pen 
be tipped with winged words, and his utterance to the voice of 
honey-lipped persuasion. Surely the prophet is not less in- 
spired, if he be a poet likewise; nor the oracle less faithful, 
though chanted ina hymn. Every thinker of true and noble 
thoughts is in a sense the messenger of God to the soul of his 
neighbor, to raise it above the base realities of common life- 
Let the wondrous tale find wondrous utterance: so shall men 
listen, and marvel, and believe. — 





THE STORY OF A TEXT BOOK. 


It is with an honest desire to benefit humanity by a recital 
of what I have seen, and to warn my numerous brethren by 
the exhibition of what I have endured, that I thus give to the 
public a short sketch of my life. 
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My earliest recollection places me in a large publishing 
house, where I was surrounded by my fellows in great num- 
ber. From my shelf I could see on all sides books with black 
covers, blue covers, green covers, paper covers, gilt edged and 
plain edged, like an army of warriors assembled for the con- 
quest of the world. Here, too, the grades in society were 
visible—turkey morocco strutted most of all, and I doubt not 
that if I had been nearer I could have heard his self-satisfied 
chuckle. Sheep, calf and cloth all prided themselves on their 
respective merits—some on appearances, others on contents, 
while I, conscious of the distinction attached to antiquity, and 
of the reverance with which the vulgar regard that which is 
above their comprehension, felt that the classics in general, and 
I in particular, were most deserving of respect. By such 
reflections I was consoled for the great popularity of my yel- 
low covered brethren, while I felt a grim delight when some 
curious one would look into my pages, and then, as if I had 
burned his fingers, quickly replace me. 

Such were my earliest days, shortly after which I was placed 
in a box and dispatched to the most prominent book firm in 
the town of P. My recollections of this establishment are 
necessarily scanty in consequence of my short stay, but in 
justice to the proprietors, I must say that they watched me 
with most solicitous concern; no dust or officious fly must 
touch me, and brush and chamois skin were incessantly plied 
for the beautifying of my complexion. Indeed, my owners 
were so much pleased with me that I seemed to rise in value 
every day. Buta parting day came—a student enquires for 
certain books, and, among others, I was entrusted to his care. 
I must say that I did not make a very favorable impression on 
this young gentleman, for he merely glanced at me, laid me 
down and quickly asked for something whose name resembled 
my own. Thus I changed masters, and presently I find myself 
in a place of which I had formed most lovely ideas, a student’s 
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room in college; but let me describe it. There are two rooms, 
you knock at the outer door and cry “hello!” when a string is 
pulled, and after having carefully wiped your feet on a rug at 
the door, you enter. You observe an apartment nicely fur- 
nished with ingrain carpet, a bureau, a small book case, a 
writing desk, two or three lounges, several spittoons, pipes 
and tobacco on the mantle, and some half dozen arm chairs, 
comfortably cushioned, which are called study chairs. The 
other room is the sleeping apartment. You are not expected 
to enter during study hours; but it makes no difference, my 
master is continually employed, and now you may observe 
him with gown and slippers on, by name Whirligig, by nature 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

To the day of my dissolution I shall cherish the highest 
opinion of this my first master—he treated me well. Know- 
ing, as I did, the voracious character of students, I feared 
greatly for my personal appearance. I looked forward through 
a season of study, and fancied a mass of “ dog-leaves,” effaced 
print and torn covers to be the sole remnant of poor me; but 
events showed how grossly I had wronged the community of 
students. I was treated more as a friend than as a servant. 
When not in actual use, I was allowed a place on the mantel, 
whence I saw all that was going on, while others were stored 
away in the book-case, and some seldom, others never honored 
with a glance. With many of my fellows, therefore, I had no 
acquaintance, and if I had desired it, we were never brought 
closely enough together for purposes of conversation. There 
were in the case some huge quartos called Lexicons, and think- 
ing they might be relatives, I wished to know them ; but after 
frequent observations I concluded that they were merely 
wooden supports of the shelves, with these names painted on 
them for effect. There was one dear friend, however, from 
whom I have since been separated, whom I shall ever remem- 
ber with gratitude and love. His name I cannot recall. I 
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think it began with T. He was purchased with me, which 
may account for our strong attachment. The Siamese twins 
were as nothing to us; when Whirligig would open me to any 
place, T. would not be satisfied until our master found a cor- 
responding place in him, and if he turned one of my pages, 
the same must shortly be done to T. Whirligig noticed this 
attachment, and humored it; not to excite jealousy he would 
divide his attention between us, sometimes looking on T. first 
and then on me—sometimes on me first and immediately on T: 
My friend’s devotion was really wonderful ; on some occasiuns 
when we had been engaged in study for a very short time, the 
bell, which always stopped our intercourse, would ring, and T. 
would be so inconsolable at the separation, that he would en- 
treat Whirligig to cut a piece from nearest his heart and place 
it on mine, and then, and not till then, was hecontent. I owe 
it to this friend that after the lapse of a session’s use, my con- 
dition was so good. No black crease along the edges marked 
_ the places of the lesssons—no discolored and torn pages 
showed improper use, but when done with by Whirligig, I 
could retire with the proud thought of having stored my mas- 
ter’s brain without injury to myself, of having gone through 
the conflict and escaped without dust or harm. 

After the close of the session, there came the cold and dreary 
vacation, during which, strange to say, my master left me at 
college. When the next term began, I was not required for 
stated use, but could only hope that Whirligig would occasion- 
ally refer to me for “ auld lang syne.” Sad to say this was 
not often the case, and I was left to the company of my senses. 
Even thus my admiration of Whirligig every day increased ; 
he never allowed his lessons to interfere with his preparations 
for usefulness in after life. To this end he sought to be ac- 
quainted with the literature of the day, and would read until 
after midnight books of all sorts, and to show his economical 
habits, most of them had paper covers. He sought popularity 
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and discovered, what I will state in confidence to my friends, 
that cigars were very influential in that line. He was a great 
committee man also, and the college must greatly have pro- 
fited by his humane exertions. In duties of such a character 
he would often spend days and days, looking for the fruit of 
his labors in after years. In his relations to the Faculty he 
was ever foremost in inducing his class to excuse a Professor 
from a recitation, and to assist the exercise of discipline, by 
calling in for the correction of students’ morals, the powerful 
influence of the press. He was doubtless a genius—the mottos 
upon his walls were but the indices of his truly noble being— 

* He was a man—take him for all in all, 

I ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

A year had passed since I entered upon my college life, and 
truly it was one of exquisite delight ; but at the beginning of 
the next session I was sold by Whirligig to a member of the 
next class—a Mr. Poller—and from this time my grievances 
began. In the first place, I was separated from my dear friend 
T., who besought earnestly to accompany me. Whirligig 
offered him at a very low figure, but to no effect. Poller 
grimly declared he had no need of him, and actually searched 
me and removed from me every vestige of my poor old friend. 
And now, adieu to the sumptuous life at Whirligig’s. I find 
myself ensconced between two grammars on an unpainted 
shelf, from which I see nothing in the room to give me hope. 
Near the window is a table with ink, pen and paper arranged 
methodically upon it, while beside is a chair that might have 
broken the back of a Puritan. The rest of the furniture was 
serviceable, but decidedly destitute of style. I saw no lounge 
or stuffed chairs, and amid the desolation the only thing that 
cheered me was the sight of a tobacco box, a couple of brier- 
roots and a huge spittoon. Upon an examination of my com- 
panions I found myself located in a nest of relatives, but 
nowhere could I find any one likely to take the place of T. 
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There were a good many books, and most pretty badly used, 
with some of whom I tried to open a conversation; but my 
near neighbors declared that “ Poll,” as they called him, keeps 
them agape so long, and uses them so roughly, that they were 
too tired to talk. Looking farther, I saw what in Whirligig’s 
room I had imagined to be supports of the shelves, but soon 
discovered their true nature. Words are inadequate to express 
the feelings with which I regarded Poller. Every object in 
the room seemed to say study; the sharp angles of his table 
spoke of Mathematics, the rows of worn books awed me by 
their knowing look. The whitewashed walls were hung with 
a few pictures, but nowhere did mottos in German text, with 
fancy colors, appear to animate and excite. The combined 
effect of these things was thoroughly to convince me that 
Poller was a man of no genius, but one who must labor to 
possess knowledge, and whose powers of mind needs constant 
discipline and exercise for their improvement. How preferable 
was the condition of Whirligig—a man of real genius. He 
will make his mark, he is a great reader, is popular with both 
the sexes, and is a great committee man, while Poller reads 
nothing but dry history, is almost always alone, never walked 
with a lady in his life, and I never yet witnessed a committee 
meeting in his room. But, oh dear! the habits of the man 
distress me exceedingly. He rises at most improper hours, 
sweeps out every morning, and goes to bed before eleven 
o’clock. Still, all this could be endured if I were not to be 
studied. During the week I was unmolested until my day 
came, and then I was taken from my place on the shelf and 
placed on the studying table. Then a huge, ungainly Lexicon 
was brought to my side, and last came Poll bringing a 
couple of grammars, and when he was seated I was in for at 
least two hours of torture. At first, in consequence of my 
good condition, [ would not lie flat open, until my master with 
both hands, almost breaking my back, effectually cured me of 
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that vice. Then the studying process would begin; after 
finding the place, he would give me a _ piercing look, 
and then turn to the greasy old Lexicon; then another 
look, frightening me almost to death, and a turn to the gram- 
mar, afterwards with both elbows on me, his hands in his hair, 
his eyes would dance over my pages with a satanic delight. 
When confused, or in doubt, he would thumb his way to the 
back of the book and then to the front, and thus to and fro, 
until I felt like a windmill. Once I tried to escape by sliding 
from the table, but it was of no use, for he caught me by the 
cover and jerked so hard, that I was left half unprotected. 
Such was the story, week after week, and after a day of such 
treatment I was removed to my place to recruit for a renewal 
of the conflict. 

The term is fast closing. Poller is nearly done with me, 
and as coverless, useless and spiritless, a sad victim to a 
wretched delusion, I, awaiting a removal to some respectable 
dust heap, lift up my feeble voice and declare that “much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” 
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College and Class. 





College aud Glass. 


Hon. Jonn T. Nixon, of N. J., Member of Congress, from the First 
District, was unanimously elected by the American Whig Society to de- 
liver the Annual Address before the American Whig and Cliosophic Socie- 
ties at the coming commencement. Mr. Nixon is a native of Cumberland 
county, a polished gentleman, an able lawyer, and a true friend to the 
dignity and success of Old Nassau. An able oration may be expected. 

The election for Junior Orators, held last session, resulted as follows : 

From Clio Hall. 
Henry J. Saexpon, of Princeton, N. J. 
Sarceant Prentiss Stearns, Newark, N. J. 
Harvey OC. Warren, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TuroporeE F. Sanxay, Cleveland, O. 


From Whig Hall. 
V. Humme. Bercuavs, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Caartes H. Maruews, Doylestown, Pa. 
Joun B. Done, Somerset Co., Md. 
Samvuet M. Born, White Deer, Pa. 


Senior Class elections for the ensuing session resulted in a choice for 
Orator of James S. McCoy, Springfield, Oo.; Poet, Aucusrus ZaBRIskIE, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Editors of Nassau Literary Magazine from Clio Hall: CurtstopHer A, 
Bercen, Princeton, N. J.; Henry U. Swinnerron, of Newark, N. J. 

And from Whig Hall: Isaac F. Surpnen, Bedminister, N. J.; Jasper S. 
McItvarnz, Trenton, N. J. 

Lieut. Wi11aM E, Porrer, an honored member of the Class of ’63, has 
been detached from his Company (Co. K, 12th Regiment N. J. Volunteers) 
and appointed, by order, Chief of Ordnance of the Third Division, 
Second Army Corps, Army of the Potomac. He is attached to he staff 
of the General commanding, at present Gen. SuLty. 

The worthy Nassau boys, Wiu1ams, Cox and Humpuries, who joined 
the Anderson troop, were in the fight at Murfreesboro’, and did gallant 
service for their country. They did not participate in the chivalric revolt of 
that illustrious legion. May their patriotism redound to their temporal 


advantage! 
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Editorial. 


a 

The December Editor comes through a February’s snow to your door. 
Receive him kindly, extending the generous warmth of your sympathy, 
and the hospitalities of your good will. We have come through devious 
paths, over mountains smooth with ice, and through valleys cold with 
snow ; fording rivers, dark-flowing and chilly, climbing wearily up the 
thither bank only to survey a country more rugged and uninviting ahead. 
O, adolescent individuals, if promises unredeemed, delays, and remiss- 
nesses were trumps, what a hand your Editor would hold ! 

With the fading of the Decembrian Ides, passed away the last oppor- 
tunity to ameliorate the grades of eighteen hundred and sixty-two. Some 
took high, and some did not. Those who did, gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of a faculty termed Memory, highly stimulated by grades, developed 
by regularity, and untarnished by demerits; those who did not, stood so, 
not in that “ they loved Cesar less, but Rome more.” We sojourned dur. 
ing our Holydays out of the United States, in the emaciated regions lying 
towards the rising sun. To the stern destiny which so ordered it, we 
made the plaintive lamentation of the Emigrant Patlander, who was once put 
ashore at Jersey City: “Sure, Capting, did I not pay my fare clean to the 
United States, an’ here yer after laving me in the Jarseys, bad luck to ye, 
ye divil.” But Fate doomed us to editorial labor, waved us to our task, and 
would not heed our melancholy song. Alas! even then the dulcet strains 
of the well-tuned fiddle held court too oft in old illuminated halls, where 
printer’s phrase obtained no faith as evidence; and the soft, silent voice of 
Beauty had mightier charms than doleful cry for “ copy.” 

The New Jersey Teachers’ Convention met in Bridgeton in December 
last. ‘Many men of many minds,” bright, dull, and indifferent, were regu- 
larly deposited, with excursion tickets, good for three days at the depot. 
Among them the eye could detect “the light of Genius,” like a wreath 
of glory about the heads of some. The massive brow of Learning, sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; the glowing eye of Modesty, droop- 
ing like the Violet through excess of loveliness, and the firm tread of noble 
and fearless Manhood—but yonder glared the passionless eye of the Num- 
scull, peering over the goggles placed learnedly astride of his nose; there 
simpered the shallow miss just seized, “as by fire,” of the Normal School 
Diploma, which overloads her littleness ; and here just at our elbow—we 
are leaving now—appears the unmistakable visage of the unmitigated Bore. 
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But here, too, is the evidence of female taste—“ loud” shawls, gay bon- 
nets. By one bonnet, singular, solitary, peculiar, distinguished by a great 
white star glittering in its crown, I was minded of my neglected classics, 


*“ Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna professis 
Argenteus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Adsuitur pannus.” 


There, too, were “nobby” coats of “velvet plush” (we speak technically), 
with buttons on behind, having real collars that would stand up and protect 
their wearers’ lovely throats. The virgin fair wear coats, who shall deny 
them married, the high prerogative of—“ breeches?” Time would fail us to 
tell how Prof. Bruce rendered “Kingdom Coming,” “Jockey Hat and 
Feather,” and “The Laziest Man in all the Town.” Of Prof. Jno. S. 
Hart’s able and philosophic lecture on Normal Schools—praise of whom, 
indeed, is vain, for 


*“ None know him but to love, 
None name him but to praise’”’— 


of Superintendent Ricord’s elaborate lucubrations upon the school laws of 
New Jersey ; and of the many things of interest which relieved the usual 
dulness of an inland town during the holydays. 

“ A change comes o’er the spirit of our dreams.” The melodious breath 
of sonorous horns, perambulating these classic halls just in advance of 
worthy Germans, break on the drowsy ear. The long tongued crier, in the 
Belfry of Old North, chimes in for mellow bass: ‘‘O, yez, yez, all ye sleep- 
ing collegians, ye dignitaries, Seniors, Juniors, Sophs and Fresh, all who 
have any business to do before their Honors, the Judges of Theologic, Sci- 
entific, Classic and Literary Courts of the realm of Nassau, approach now, 
or be indulged to a mark for “cut” and demerit. God save the College 
and the honorable Faculty !” 

We meekly obey, “and answer to our names at first call.” In other 
words, College has commenced. The machine is out of the engine-houses 
and they who run with it, are on hand waiting for a fire. To use another 
figure, “we are at the Diggins.” Greek roots and Latin Syntax (verily a 
tax for post-Adamic ¢trane-gression) are extracted “by the sweat of the 
face,” from the unhappy mementos of men, whose eyes were bleared by 
dust thrown up by the motley mob who frequented Olympus ; or those who 
took their Falernian plain, within sight of the Temple Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The busy hum of monotonous Student-life runs on. 

Well! well! The class of ’68 are doing their last three months’ work. 
In due time a parchment, setting forth the individual virtues, and acquired 
“ tricks,” which have signalized our stay in these classic precincts, may pos” 
sibly add dignity to, and compensate partially for our sorrow, at leaving the 
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scenes of so many joys, hopes, and accomplishments. So, in after years, 
many of us may reasonably hope, with a distinguished class-mate, to possess 
a “lawyer’s office with myself, disguised in a clean dickey, sitting on a 
stool, with two little children at my side, and a Nassau “ dip,” hanging 
nicely framed upon the wall.” Verily this is castle-building, yet the 
imagination of your editor will constantly cut loose from the stern reality, 
that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize, and drift 
into the currents of pleasing fancy. 

This year will mark an era in the history of our country. The act of 
Emancipation of the new year, gives to Abraham Lincoln an heirship of 
Immortality, placing his name side by side with that of Alexander II of 
Russia, on the “brightest pages of history.” ‘Sincerely believed,” by a 
majority of calm reasoning men at the North, ‘‘ to be an act of justice, war- 
ranted by the Constitution,” upon it “is invoked the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” 

This issue was forced upon the government by its co-ercive policy. It 
could neither be disregarded nor evaded. “It follows,” says De Bow, 
justly, “that the North is responsible for the institution of slavery, if it 
can compel the South, under the action of the Union, forever to remain 
under its domination.” This responsibility it has been the constant and 
deliberate effort of the North for many years to renounce, and consistency, 
the cause of humanity, the teachings of Christianity, and the hope of favor 
from Almighty God demanded official recognition of it, and a solemn re- 
nunciation of the criminality which it involved, by enlisting the strong arm 
of the government in the overthrow of this unholy system. 

A vigorous prosecution of the policy thus inaugurated, will also neutral- 
ize a mighty force which has hitherto been operating against the Federal 
arms in the revolted States. The slave is a producing force. Remote from 
the actual scene of conflict, docile, and securely guarded, they are able to 
afford the food and (when invention, quickened by a necessity, which shall 
in time furnish the means,) the clothing and the arms for a mighty army. 
Then, too, the drudgery of the camp, and the menial work of entrench- 
ment and garrison duty, is duly apportioned to the ubiquitous chattel. All 
this is gain to treason, and loss to us. Emancipation, placed within the 
reach of the slave, by an invasion of the Gulf States, equalizes the chances 
of victory. May God bless Father Abraham, as he did that faithful one of 
old, for building an altar of all his prejudices, policies and fears, and offer- 
ing thereon his holiest instincts, impulses and convictions, for the salvation 
of his beloved country and Heaven’s glory ! 

Major-General Hooker has succeeded Gen. A. E. Burnside in command 
of the Army of the Potomac. Sumner and Franklin have also been re- 
moved. The latter, at his own request, will have a hearing before Court 
Martial. The country is anxiously waiting for the developments which will 
result from it. The disgrace of Fitz John Porter, notwithstanding many 
palliating circumstances, gives little hope of escape to any presumptuous 
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officer who may deem himself justified in disobeying the order of a supe- 
rior. We hope Gen. Franklin’s conduct may be fully vindicated, for the 
country has yet need for his genius and patriotism. But there are men, 
and men who have stood high in public favor, and disgraced honorable posi- 
tions, who richly deserve Porter’s sudden and well-merited fate. 

Truly we have come to live in troublous times. Realities have taken 
the place of fictions. Heroic deeds of virtue and sufferance are enacted, 
in living breathing glory, by our friend, our neighbor, and our brother, 
while we are looking to history, and relying upon past experience for the 
exemplars of our faith in virtue and courage. The experience of years is 
crowded into a day, and the passion of a character, which we are accus- 
tomed to look at only as mellowed by a hazy glow of antiquity, bursts 
forth in our own hearts, and ennobles the common lives of our land. 

It is sad to see the orphans of patriot sires tottering ill-clad through 
this February’s snow, and wiping the bitter rising tear from its sallow 
cheek. It is sad to see the patient, holy earnestness of the widow, whose 
husband fills the unknown soldier’s grave upon a hostile soil, as she sews 
for a scanty livelihood, and trains sadly, the pledges of her youthful love in 
the holy truth of God and Liberty! But, oh! the blood of martyred 
saints shall regenerate the land! It cries unto heaven for vengeance, when 
the chastened soul, overcoming all things, ‘‘has been made a pillar in the 
temple of our God !” 

O, lowly grave, thou art a treasury of immortal germs, where the awaken- 
ing sunlight cannot penetrate! But some fair day, when the farmer’s foot 
hath trodden down the new-made mound, the winged seed will spring up 
wet with the dews of Heaven, beside “the great white throne.” The 
smile of God shall welcome home his martyred son: Christ claim kindred 
to his younger brother ; angels care for the one whom hand of man spared 
not, and struck to earth; burning Seraphim extend the choral welcome, 
and repeats the Lost One’s name. Perfect Peace, Rest and Love reign 
There! 

And yet war is not the greatest evil. Although its tendency is always 
to disturb the social fabric, to centralize power, and let loose the fiercest 
passions of man; yet I believe that this disorganization and desolution is 
like the breaking of Winter into Spring-time, preparatory to the act of 
resuscitation, and essential to the reign of Life and Beauty. And I have 
“ faith in God,” who has brought us thus far, that “he will complete the 
work which he has thus begun,” and by a baptism of blood, regenerate this 
people. For this we may bend the knee in prayer; to this end sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes ; and even now from some higher Pisgah peak, the piercing 
eye of Faith beholds upon the darkened sky the glare of the signal fires 
which assure the Hosts of Columbia of their speedy deliverance! 
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